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panies an idea has become attached to it through previous experience, 
seems to have been missed (95 ; 169, note 10). (c) The doctrine that 
an extreme break between childhood and adolescence is normal — 
"out of thinghood into selfhood" (108) — appears to reflect a theory 
that is losing ground, (d) The primary cause of the cult is found 
in a cosmic sense (of mana) that is produced by natural phenomena 
(260, ff.). This opinion will have to reckon with Campbell's recent 
re-study of mana from which she concludes that this idea expresses 
the experience of heightened power that one has when one acts with 
a group, and that mana is not impersonal. Several recent investiga- 
tions, moreover, dealing with widely diverse bodies of fact, converge 
upon the view that religious experience is at its core continuous with 
men's experience of one another (see Psy. Bui., Vol. 17, No 3, March, 
1920, pp. 95-99). (e) Pratt leaves us in doubt concerning his view 
of some factors of original nature. He speaks of an instinct of self- 
assertion (230 et passim), but intimates that there may be something 
of the sort still deeper than instinct. One wonders what this some- 
thing is. He speaks also of an instinct of self-expression (268, 278), 
the nature and the existence of which surely need to be established. 
There is, apparently, a "spiritual nature" (479), and some persons 
have a "natural tendency toward mysticism" (359). Both concepts 
need clarification. (/) Owing, no doubt, to the fact that the book has 
been in process for more than twelve years, so that, as the Preface 
explains, several distinct strata of thought are superimposed upon 
one another, one or two inconsistencies are visible, one of them an 
important one. It is declared at the beginning that a mystical factor 
is present in "every genuinely religious person" (14), but at the end 
the author says that "many truly religious people are emphatically 
not mystical, and mysticism is by no means essential to religion" 
(477). There is apparently a similar confusion with regard to 
tribal initiations (263, 289). 

George A. Coe. 
Union Theological Seminary. 

Little Essays Drawn from the Writings of George Santayana. 

Logan Pearsall Smith. (With the collaboration of the author.) 

New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1920. Pp. ii + 290. 

The compiler of these extracts from Mr. Santayana 's volumes 

explains his undertaking as follows: "The origin and purpose of this 

book can be briefly stated. Ever since I became acquainted with Mr. 

Santayana 's writings, I have been in the habit of taking up now and 

then one or another of his volumes, finding in them, among many 

things that, being no philosopher, I did not understand, much writing 
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like that of the older essayists on large human subjects, which seemed 
to me more interesting and in many ways more important than any- 
thing I found in the works of other contemporary writers. I soon 
fell into the way of copying out the passages that I liked, and thus I 
gradually formed a collection of little essays on subjects of general 
interest — art and literature and religion, and the history of the hu- 
man mind as it has manifested itself at various times and in the 
works of different men of genius. As most of Mr. Santayana's books 
have not been reprinted in England, and are hardly known to those 
on this side of the Atlantic who might be interested in them, it oc- 
curred to me that it might be worth while to print these little essays. 
I asked Mr. Santayana if he would permit me to do this, sending him 
my collection for his consideration and possible approval. I sent it 
to him with some misgiving, for I felt that it was rather an imperti- 
nent thing to cut up the life-work of a distinguished philosopher 
into a disconnected compilation of "elegant extracts." And then, 
as I re-read with more careful attention the books from which I had 
been making excerpts, I came to see that there lay implicit in the 
material something of far greater significance, and that a much better 
use might be made of it. It became clear to me that the estimations 
and criticisms I had copied out were not mere personal and tempera- 
mental insights, but were bound up with, and dependent upon, a 
definite philosophy, a rational conception of the world and man's 
allotted place in it, which gave them a unity of interest and an im- 
portance far beyond that of any mere utterances of miscellaneous 
appreciation — any mere 'adventures of the soul.' ... It was from 
this edifice of Eeason that I had been taking the ornaments, and I 
now saw the much greater beauty they would have if they could ap- 
pear in their appropriate setting. To sift, however, and rearrange 
these fragments, to reconstruct out of them some image in miniature 
of the original edifice from which I had detached them, was not a 
task for me to undertake — it could only be performed by the archi- 
tect of the original building. Fortunately I succeeded in persuading 
Mr. Santayana to undertake this task; and while, therefore, the 
choice of these little essays is largely mine, their titles and order and 
arrangement, and the changes and omissions which have been made 
in the original texts are due, not to me, but to their author. ' ' 

It would appear from this that Mr. Smith, when he made his 
selections, had not yet become familiar with the philosophical posi- 
tion they illustrate, and this may account for some omissions. Dif- 
ferent readers of the original works will, of course, prefer different 
passages, and Mr. Santayana has not, perhaps, cared to interfere 
with the preferences of Mr. Smith. But the volume has been pre- 
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pared rather for appreciative readers of reflective literature than for 
those that are occupied with the technicalities of professional discus- 
sion, or with the ponderous superstitions that Mr. Santayana has 
helped so many to outgrow. 

The extracts are arranged under five headings: Human Nature, 
Eeligion, Art and Poetry, Poets and Philosophers, Materialism and 
Morals. 

To the reader familiar with the extracts in their original context 
it is a curious experience to find them in any other — for in these es- 
says he will find joined together sentences taken from different vol- 
umes. Naturally, it is not a system of philosophy that will strike 
the mind of the readers of Little Essays. What will strike them 
remains to be seen. 

In Mr. Santayana 's criticism of life, wisdom has a note of resig- 
nation that makes the Life of Reason a composition in a minor key. 
One often has the impression that the function of philosophy is to 
reveal the immense illusion of spontaneous energy. Philosophy 
tames the will to live, and beauty cheers and ennobles the peace that 
comes when one reaches the age of Cephalus. This attitude is well 
illustrated by the splendid extract 86, from Egotism and German 
Philosophy. The passage is entitled "Heathenism"; and heathenism 
(contrasted, perhaps, in the author's mind with Christian other- 
worldliness) it appears, is the futile faith in life, in energy, and in 
the will to live. Mr. Santayana 's symbol is the bull in the ring, 
dashing heroically against what he can not overcome. "Heathenism 
is the religion of will, the faith which life has in itself because it is 
life, and in its aims because it is pursuing them" (p. 219). This 
emphasis is, of course, not the only emphasis in Mr. Santayana 's 
many-sided work, and the fine passage I refer to is aimed at a type 
of metaphysics that is coming more and more to seem a curious piece 
of academic madness ; this, however, the reader of Little Essays may 
r.ot discover. Yet this is one strong and repeating emphasis, and it 
may strike many readers that to stamp wisdom so indelibly with the 
marks of resignation is to assimilate the Life of Reason too much to 
what Mr. Santayana calls ' ' post-rational morality. ' ' 

If one were to look about for some one who had pursued the life 
of reason with preeminent success, Mr. Santayana might accept 
William James as an example. But James was always full of the 
will to live and always encouraged others to have it. His somewhat 
unfortunate essay "The Will to Believe" expresses this same "faith 
which life has in itself because it is life. ' ' 

This volume begins with a fine protest against the prejudice man 
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has against himself. I wonder if this emphasis on inevitable resig- 
nation is consistent with the spirit of that protest. 

As a great admirer of Mr. Santayana's philosophy, and as one 
profoundly indebted to his summons back to the sanity of the pre- 
Christian Greeks, I hope it may be the younger students of wisdom 
and criticism that will be stirred by this volume. It is much to be 
hoped that the note of chastened purpose will not deter them from 
finding out what the great theme of the Life of Reason really is. 

Wendell T. Bush. 

Columbia University. 
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BRITISH JOURNAL OP PSYCHOLOGY. Vol. X, Parts 2 
and 3: March, 1920. On Listening to Sounds of Weak Intensity: 
B. M. Smith and P. C. Bartlbtt (pp. 133-168) Part II. -The work 
developed from an attempt to devise and apply a series of tests for 
the selection of candidates for the Anti-Submarine service. Vari- 
ations are liable to occur in the relative efficiency of the two ears, 
such variations developing gradually and extending over a long 
period. Sounds of weak intensity may take as long as four seconds 
to produce their full effect. These and more technical conclusions 
were drawn. Psychology and Education (pp. 169-176) : T. P. 
Nunn. - This inaugural address at the first meeting of the educa- 
tional section of the British Psychological Society outlines the im- 
portant departments of educational psychology. Psychology and 
Industry (pp. 177-182): Charles S. Myers. -This address, given 
before the first meeting of the medical section of the British Psy- 
chological Society, shows that in industry there are four main 
themes to which psychology can profitably be applied, fatigue, 
movement study, vocational guidance, and management. By the 
aid of properly devised tests applied by properly trained persons 
those leaving school could be materially helped! and usefully advised 
in their choice of suitable vocation. Psychology and Medicine 
(pp. 183-193): W. H. R. Rivers. -This inaugural address given 
before the first meeting of the medical section of the British Psy- 
chological Society quotes researches in psychology applied to medi- 
cine. Some Measurements of the Accuracy of the Time-Intervals 
in Playing a Keyed Instrument (pp. 194r-198) : W. B. Morton. -A 
diagram is reproduced which shows that this player's hand was in- 
clined to hurry on the right. Some Experiments in Learning and 
Retention (pp. 199-209) : May Smith and Wm. McDougall. - The 
writers have adduced experimental evidence in support of Professor 
Bergson's distinction between habit and memory. Effort or volition 



